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chief demagogue himself had certainly nothing to do directly
with the customs; he stands here for the State, and it is clear
that customs-duties were a heavy burden, directly to the mer-
chant and trader, indirectly to the consumer   The comedian
could speak of a visitor to a brothel m the same way as of a trader
boarding his ship. 'before embarking you must pay harbour-
dues*.1 The customs were harbour-fees, to be paid by all ships
coming and going, that is to say, they were purely financial
measures not based on any idea of economic protection or the
like.   As has been emphasized already, there were two chief
purposes in the economic measures of the State   the feeding
of the people, and the creation of fiscal revenue.   It may be
questioned whether these were the only purposes, but they
were predominant.   At any rate, if trade in necessities, such
as corn or timber for house- and ship-building, represented
the bulk of Athenian trade, as it certainly did, it must have
influenced the policy of the State in a much larger degree than
all the luxury trade   It seems strange that some scholars should
assume the contrary.  It was essential to all citizens engaged in
trade and craft, and, because of the food question, essential to
every Athenian, that the sea-routes from the Black Sea and
the northern shores of the Aegean to the Peiraeus should be
kept open and safe.   It seems impossible that the politicians
should have been unaware of this fact.  Politics and economics
were inseparably connected.
We have spoken of the customs. Now we must ask what
part they and the other taxes and dues played in economic life
in general It is well known that the Greeks had no system of
direct taxation such as today forms the main bulwark of public
finances. This is indeed a remarkable fact, but it does not
prove, as is sometimes believed, that in Athens, in normal
times at least, the State imposed^no financial burdens whatever
on its citizens Certainly the so-called liturgies, like the
trierarchy and the choregy, were undertaken voluntarily;
nevertheless they were a heavy burden on the rich, as comedy
quite clearly shows.2 It is more significant that the State
occasionally, as it seems, cheated those who undertook a liturgy;
for instance, an old and rotten ship was handed over to be
equipped.8 In war-time general taxes existed, and they
1 Eupolis 48                              a See above, p 236